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horse, an elderly lady who seemed ready to drop from 
her seat. Three or four men and women followed 
on foot, carrying some bundles apparently snatched 
up in haste, and finally came Davie, mounted on 
another horse, his arm and head bound up with 
many a bloody stain on horse and armor. Duncan 
delayed not long, but descending the brae like a 
wild buck, he joined the party just as it passed 
before the door of the tower, where old Halbert, 
apprised of its approach, was already standing. 

"Alack and woe's me!" exclaimed the old man. 
"My dear and honored lady, has it come to this?" 

"Even as you see, my good friend," answered the 
lady sadly. 

" But how ? But when ? " 

" Dacre, with his Englishmen, came upon us at 
daybreak," answered the lady of Ferniehurst. "Our 
men fought bravely, none could^ do better ; but the 
enemy were. in overwhelming force. My son is a 
prisoner ; most of our brave kinsmen and servants 
are slain, and there is not left one stone upon another 
at Ferniehurst. But for these, your brave sons, I had 
not been here to tell the tale, and I fear that Davie 
is wounded to death." 

"He could never die better," answered the old 
man, giving his hand to the lady whom Ambrose had 
by this time lifted from her horse. " You are most 
welcome, lady, to my roof, which may be safer in 
these times than many a lordly hall. The English 
will 'scarce v/in this length, and if they do, there are 
the caves in the hill to which we may retreat till the 
storm be overpast." 

All was now bustle in and around the little tower. 
The best accommodation the place afforded •was 
hastily provided for the old lady of Ferniehurst and 
her women, while the men found a scarce rougher 
shelter in the barns and outhouses. A sheep was 
quickly killed and dressed, the hurts of the wounded 
were attended to, and some degree of quiet began to 
be restored, when Elsie, passing from the house to 
the cow-shed, came upon Duncan Scott, bringing in 
with his own manly hands the full pails of milk. 

" I have sorted the cows for you, Elsie," said he, 
humbly enough. 

" Mony thanks ; but you need na* have fashed your- 
self," was the lofty answer. 

"Elsie, will nothing I can do win your forgiveness T' 
asked poor Duncan. 

"Aye ! " answered Elsie, turning swiftly upon him. 
" Bring back my foster-brother to his mother's arms 
— my foster-brother, who was taken bravely fighting 
while you were hiding here, and I will forgive you." 
As soon as the words were spoken, Elsie wished 
them unsaid. She knew that they were cruelly 
unjust and unkind ; that Duncan had stayed at home 
solely that he might help her father to secure their 
scanty harvest of oats. She knew that no braver 
man than Duncan ever came of the name of Scott. 
But she was too proud to take back her words, and 
she passed on. She returned in half an hour to see 
her rejected lover standing in the same place and 
attitude in which she had left him. She would have 
passed, but he laid a detaining hand on her arm. 

" Elsie ! " said he, in a voice which trembled at first 
but grew stronger as he proceeded. " Elsie, we are 
now even, for if I called you an ill name, as I did to 
my shame, you have evened me to a coward. You 
bid me bring back your foster-brother. I will bring 
him back or never return more. Fare you well, and 
if you never again hear of Duncan of Eldin, think 
that he is dead, and that he died blessing you." 

Befere she could answer, if, indeed, she had made 
up her mind what to say, he had kissed her forehead 
and was gone. The next morning Duncan was miss- 
ing. A shepherd on the hills had seen him early in 
the morning striding down the glen. Day after day 
passed, and yet he did not return. 

' Surry was still encamped near Jedburgh. Dacre 
had just returned from his successful foray, after 
three or fou-r days' absence, bringing great stoire of 
booty in sheep and cattle, and many prisoner-s, among 
them the young lord of Ferniehurst, a near kinsman 
of Buccleugh, and a prize of no mean value. Lord 
Dacre had not chosen to join his forces to those of 
Surr3^ but lay encamped on the hill-side at some little 
distance, the horses of his troop being together in a 
field close at hand, and under a proper guard. The 
prisoners, carefully watched, occupied a tent by 
themselves. Lord Dacre himself, having left every 
thing in perfect security, was supping with the 
Admiral. Thomas Timms, keeping watch over the 
aforesaid horses, was listening to the adventures of 



his bosom friend and boon companion, John Davis, 
who had been out with the marauding party, when 
he suddenly made the latter a signal for silence. 

"What now.^" asked the latter, in a low tone. 

"Didst ever hear that the men of these parts had 
horns like a hart.?" asked Thomas Timms, in a 
somewhat tremulous whisper. * 

" No. What means that fool's-question .? " 

" Because here in the last five minutes have I seen 
a pair of horns raised above yon wall, and the last 
time there was a man's head under them — and there 
again ! Jack, the devil is among us ! " 

" More likely some Scotch spy," answered the 
more valiant Davis. " I will try if his devilship's 
hide will turn a cloth-yard shaft. Where did you 
see him.?" 

"Over right the thorn yonder — and there — see, 
by the thorn yonder — and again — " 

Davis raised his bow and fitted his arrow, but 
before he could draw it to a head, a wild yell rose 
from the quarter to which his attention was directed, 
and three or four wild-looking figures with horns 
and other strange disguises sprang into the inclosure. 
The horses, terrified by the strange sight and sound, 
burst away in a body, and rushing headlong through 
the camp and down upon Surry's quarters, swept 
all before them in indiscriminate confusion. "The 
Scots ! " was the cry. Arrows and guns were dis- 
charged at random, still more alarming the mad- 
dened horses, which ran through the camp over- 
whelming beasts and men, and finally disappearing 
in the darkness. .It was long ere order was restored, 
and when things were once more quiet, a sad scene 
of damage and loss was displayed to the dismayed 
and angry eyes of the Admiral. Tents were borne 
down and lay "all along," arms were scattered and 
destroyed, heads and limbs were broken, while out 
of more than a thousand cavalry horses, eight hun- 
dred were wholly missing. Worst of all, the tent 
where the prisoners had been confined was thrown 
down and the prisoners were gone. Dacre's men — 
nay. Lord Dacre himself was ready to swear that the 
devil had appeared, in bodily shape, six times at 
least among them, and to his power — doubtless 
invoked by the Scots — the whole disaster was attri- 
buted. The Admiral was by no means content with 
this explanation, but there was nothing to be done. 
Both horses and men were gone beyond recovery. 

It was growing toward sunset, on the third day 
after the alarm lately narrated, when a young lad, 
who, in the scantness of the garrison at Craig-end, 
had been set to keep watch at the entrance of the 
glen, came running to the tower with the news that 
"three or four b raw riders on great horses were 
coming up the stream." 

" Riders ! Are ye sure, callant } " asked old Halbert, 
anxiously. 

" Aye, and on braw great steeds, such as the South- 
rons ride," answered the lad; "and I am sure that 
the foremost man of all is Duncan of Eldin himself." 

A sickening thought crossed Elsie's mind at these 
words. Was it possible that driven despeYate by 
jealousy and baffled love, Duncan had revenged him- 
self upon her by bringing the English upon them? 

"Friend or foe, we must be ready for them," said 
old Halbert. "Ambrose, my son, go with three men 
down the stream to the point you wot of. The rest 
abide here with me. Elsie, get all ready, and at the 
word from me, have the lady ^way to the hill. I 
can not think. Duncan would betray us, but these are 
trying times." 

Inconsistent Elsie ! She, too, had thought of such 
treachery, but she was as angry at her father for 
hinting at it, as if such a notion had never crossed 
her mind. The women prepared all things for a 
hasty flight, and then Elsie went forth to the tower- 
head, and strained her eyes and ears to catch some 
intelligence. She was not left long in suspense. 
Loud shouts — not of onset, but of joy and triumph — 
assured her that it was no foe who approached. 
Presently she beheld her father and friends returning, 
with several horsemen, foremost of whom were the 
young lord of Ferniehurst and Duncan Scott. 

" But where got you your braw steeds ? " asked the 
old man, when the tumult of joy and welcome had 
somewhat subsided. 

" Where there were plenty more," answered Dun- 
can, laughing. "We drave the whole of Dacre's 
horse out through their camp, and brought off some 
eight hundred of the best — me and the Liddesdale 
lads — and Hab Elliot has them in safe-keeping where 
Dacre will never find them. The Southrons thought 



the devil was among them, sure enough, when they 
saw Habby and me leap over the wall with the bucks' 
horns on our heads. . It was a desperate venture, 
but we carried it through, and here we are." 

Elsie was like one^ in a dream. Duncan had not 
spoken to her nor looked at her. Wishing for time 
to think, she took her pitcher and went oncp more 
to the holy well for water, and leaning over the wall 
as it filled, she wiped a few drops from her eyes. 

"He must do as he will," she murmured; "I have 
put myself so far in the wrong that I dare not say a 
word. I must even bide and see how it will turn 
out." 

She stooped to lift her filled pitcher, when a manly 
hand was interposed, and a manly voice whispered— 

"Elsie, I have brought safe home your foster- 
brother. Will you forgive me now ? " 

" 'Tis I that need forgiveness," replied Elsie. " I 
have been sorry ever since I said that you were in 
hiding." 

" We will call quits," said Duncan, smiling. " May 
be we have both learned a lesson which will be 
worth what it cost. See, here is my ring that you 
threw at my feet. Will you let me put it on ? " 

Elsie's hand was not withdrawn, and the pitcher 
had time to run over, while the lovers leaned on the 
wall and let the twilight go. — Lucy Ellen Gtiernsey. 
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The boyhood of James Watt, the celebrated in- 
ventor, was quiet and barren of striking incidents. 
Like most great men of all times, he was much in- 
debted, before his school-days commenced, to the . 
care and instructions of an affectionate and judicious 
mother. Previous to his birth she had suffered the 
loss of two sons and an only daughter ; ^nd her care 
and affection were lavished in no ordinary degree 
upon James, who possessed a delicate constitution 
and almost girlish disposition. Motherand son were 
^Imost always together, and she was often heard to 
say that the loss of her daughter was almost made up 
to her by his dutiful and affectionate attentions. All 
his amusements were of a soft and gentle nature. 
H^ would sit for hours at his mother's side, drawing 
or reading, or carving wood with remarkable ingenu- 
ity. His sole outdoor recreation was fishing; and 
even this pastime seldom drew him away to wander 
with other lads along the b&nks of streams. His 
father's house at Greenock stood near the sea, hav- 
ing a weir or jetty extending from the rear into deep 
water. Here the dreamy, meditative boy might be 
often seen, in the stillness of the morning hours, . 
quietly watching his line, and enjoying the freedom • 
from interruption the place afforded. 

But the boy's mind was neither vacant nor idle 
all this while, nor was his "dreaming," as it was 
called, without a purpose. Yet his apparently idle 
habits gave great anxiety to his friends. With the 
practical, hard, common-sense characteristic of the 
Scotch, they could see no good in his ways of 
" mooning round." In Mr. Muirhead's biography of 
Watt, who was his kinsman, we find some very en- 
tertaining extracts from a document entitled " Mem- 
oranda of the Early Years of Mr. Watt, by his cousin 
Mrs. Marion Campbell," in which occurs the follow- 
ing anecdote : " Sitting one evening with his aunt, 
Mrs. Muirhead, at the tea-table, she said: 'James 
Watt ! I never saw such an idle boy. Take a book, 
or employ yourself usefully ; for the last half-hour 
you have not spoken one word, but taken off the lid 
of- that kettle and put it on again, holding now a cup 
and now a silver spoon over the steam, watching 
how it rises from the spout, and catching and con- 
necting the drops of hot water it falls into. Are you 
not ashamed of spending your time in this way?' " 
James Watt was at this time in the fifteenth year of 
his age, and thus early his mind dimly perceived the 
mighty power of steam. 

M. Arago, the distinguished French philosopher, 
referring to this incident in an address before the 
institute of France, used these words : " In 1750 each 
one of us in the same situation as Mrs. Muirhead 
would perhaps have used the same language. But 
the world has made a stride, and our knowledge has 
grown greater, and so, when I shall immediately ex- 
plain to you that the principal discovery of our fel- 
low-member was a particular mode of converting 
steam into water, Mrs. Muirhead's reproof will pre- 
sent itself to our minds under a totally different 
aspect : the little James before the tea-kettle becomes 
the mighty engineer, preluding to the discoveries 
which were to immortalize him ; and undoubtedly it 
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will by every one be deemed worthy of remark that 
the words 'condensation of steam' have naturally 
come to find a place in the history of Watt's early 
childhood." 

With the unquestionable prerogative of genius, 
Mr. Neal has deviated, in his line painting from 
which our engraving is made, from the actual details 
of the incident related by Mrs. Campbell. Instead 
of painting a commonplace tea-table scene, he has 
placed the meditative lad in the picturesque, old- 
fashioned kitchen, where the tea-kettle bubbles and 
hisses and sputters over a substantial wood fire in a 
roomy fire-place. Nothing could be truer to the 
spirit of the incident than the attitude and contem- 
plative gaze of the young lad, or more characteristic 
than the figure of the bustling,^ practical Mrs. Muir- 
head, as she looks in through the door to call him to 
account for his good-for-nothing dreaming. But, 



after all, we must not judge the old lady too severely. 
What could she be expected to know of what was 
passing in the boy's mind? From a common-sense 
view of the situation, she was right in reprehending 
what she and every one else considered an idle waste 
of time ; and as for the lad himself, he was just as 
little aware that in the dim thoughts awakening in 
his mind lay the germ of an invention that was to 
work the greatest revolution of civilization. 

Mr. Neal's painting of James Watt is now on ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy, London. 



PENNSYLVANIA PICTURES. 

No problem has so taxed the resources and inge- 
nuity of mankind, from the building of the Pyramids 
to the launch of the last great iron steamship, as that 
of transportation ; and in no country has there been 



greater need of railways, canals and steamships, than 
in America. The vast interior of the continent had 
to be brought in easy communication with the sea- 
board before the immense valleys of the West could 
be made profitable dwelling-places for man. So the 
rivers were spanned, and the mountain chains crossed 
by the iron roadways along which the giant Steam 
thunders his chariots. One of these great railways 
which help to bind the whole country in one band 
of social intercourse, is the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
along the route of which Mr. John A. Hows has 
found much that is beautiful and picturesque, afford- 
ing abundant material for his ready pencil. 

A third of a century ago it took a week to perform 
the journey from Philadelphia to Pittsburg — as 
much time as is now consumed from New York to 
San Francisco. From Harrisburg to Pittsburg the 
Pennsylvania Railroad follows what is known as the 
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WATT AND THE KETTLE. — David Neal. 



